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Both the Government 
And the Consumer Will 
Benefit Through Subsidies 


[The fight to maintain the existing subsidy plan 
ind to further inerease its benefits will be renewed 
when Congress reconvenes on January 9. The mea- 
sure is now pending in the Senate. Friends of the 
legislation should make known their wishes to the 
State’s representatives in the Senate immediately. 


Organized labor has been in the forefront in sup- 
porting the measure, as a preventive to price infla- 
tion, and in the current issue of “Labor's Monthly 
survey,” published by the American Federation of 
Labor, is set forth further argument to establish 
labor’s position. Fxcerpts from the “Survey” com- 
prise the following article:] 

HE American people in general do not under- 
stand the points at issue in the battle over “sub- 
sidies.” 

First, the farmers and others who oppose subsidies 
do not recognize that, as Price Administrator Ches- 
ter Bowles has shown, the Government will save at 
least $7 of tax money for every dollar it spends’ in 
food subsidies, and consumers will save an equal 
amount. This amounts to a total saving for the 
American people of more than $14 for every dollar 
spent in food subsidies, according to Mr. Bowles’ 
figures. 

Millions Caught in Price Squeeze 

Secondly, many people do not realize that millions 
of American workers have received only the Little 
Steel 15 per cent wage increase, while even the Labor 
Department living-cost index shows an increase of 
23 per cent since January, 1941. Even the Depart- 
ment admits that its index cannot show workers’ 
actual increase in expenses due to wartime conditions, 
and union members know that the actual living cost 
tise is much more than 23 per cent, although we 
have as yet no way of measuring it accurately. Mil- 
lions of other families with fixed incomes—unorgan- 
ied workers, people living on pensions and savings— 
have had their living standards cut away by price 
increases. The American consumer who has a fixed 
income is caught in a price squeeze. What hope can 
there be for him if living costs rise further? 

How many are caught in this price squeeze? The 
U.S. Treasury estimates that 3 per cent of all city 
fumilies (7,400,000 families) will have no higher in- 
come in 1944 than they had in 1941. This means that 
in income cut of more than 20 per cent, due to price 
rises, has already affected some 30,000,000 people. 
Are they to have a further cut by still more price 
increases? Of these families, 1,700,000 (8 per cent of 
all city families) will actually have less income in 
1944 than they had in 1941. Many are below the 
poverty line. The Treasury estimates show that 19 
per cent of all city families (3,900,000) will have less 
than $1500 a year in 1944—a poverty living level at 
today’s prices. 

Wage Averages Conceal Facts 

Thirdly, published figures showing increases in 
average wages are widely used and misinterpreted. 
These figures, because they are averages, cannot give 
4 {ull pieture of wage changes since the Stabilization 
Act of October, 1942. When individual workers are 
Upgraded or earn more by piece work or incentive 
pluns, the hourly wage average goes up. Such in- 
treases are earned by the worker's skill, ability, and 
increased production, just as the farmer raises his 
income by managing well and producing more. They 
do not affect. prices, they are not general wage rate 
Meveases and are not comparable with price increases. 
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President Green's New Year Message 


By WILLIAM GREEN, President, American Federation of Labor 


Let’s win the war in ’44! 

That is labor’s slogan, its goal and its highest 
resolve for the coming year. 

American workers, who have won the battle of 
production in record time, are determined to do 
their utmost in the months ahead to bring the 
war to a speedy and victorious conclusion. To help 
our fighting forces in the supreme tasks that lie 
ahead, American workers are ready to work and 
sacrifice as never before. 

Victory over Hitler and the Japs will not, how- 
ever, end labor’s responsibilities to the cause of 
freedom. We will not consider this wow bi 
we have capped our military victorie 


are: 

1. The establishment of lasting peace under 
world democracy. 

2. The provision of jobs for all in peace-time 
America. 

As the armed forces of the United Nations drive 
irresistibly forward against the enemy in the 
coming year, labor will not lose sight of these 
post-war objectives for a moment. 

This past year has been one of increasing sacri- 
fice and deprivation for the American people. 
Many American homes have been hit by casual- 
ties on the battlefronts and many American work- 
ers are in mourning for their lost sons. Compared 
with these blows, the minor shortages and depri- 
vations on the home front caused by war condi- 
tions must be regarded as mere annoyances. Com- 
pared with the bloodshed, the destruction and the 
real starvation suffered by the people of other 
lands, America has still been spared the most 
devastating effects of war. 


The hourly wage average also goes up when individ- 
ual workers change to higher paid jobs or when they 
work more hours overtime. 

Reviewing ‘Increases” 

The wage average thus conceals the fact that ac- 
tual wage rate increases being awarded by the War 
Labor Board today are confined to adjustments for 
sub-standards, inequalities and the inadequate Little 
Steel formula for living costs. Such wage adjust- 
ments have been given to only 15 per cent of all 
industrial workers since October, 1942. 

It is important to note that, in spite of efforts to 
raise sub-standard incomes, nearly 7,600,000 city fam- 
ilies (or 38 per cent) will be living on incomes below 
the health and decency level in 1944, according to 
U.S. Treasury estimates. The Heller Committee war- 
time budget, adjusted for today’s prices (nation-wide 
average) calls for more than $2600 a year to support 
a family of four at a decent wartime living level and 
allow for taxes and 10 per cent. War Bond purchases. 
At least 38 per cent of all city families will receive 
less than $2500 in 1944, according to the Treasury. 

Why the Payment of Subsidies? 

The danger of subsidies is well known. Many peo- 
ple object to placing huge funds in the hands of war 
administrators for distribution—and rightly, because 
the danger of misuse is always present. It is not ab- 
sent in the ease of food subsidies, but there is a 
safeguard in the pressure of public disapproval if 
the subsidies fail to accomplish their purpose. Govy- 

(Continued on Page Two) 


triumphs for our chief post-war object Ada: Li 4 
t 


Our progress in winning the war gained consid- 
erable momentum in 1943. The forces of the 
United Nations completed the cleanup in North 
Africa, mopped up the Axis troops in Sicily and 
are now sweeping northward through Italy to- 
ward Germany’s vulnerable southern borders. The 
armies of Soviet Russia are steadily pushing the 
Nazis back toward their eastern borders. The in- 
ternational conferences which have taken place 
among the leaders of the United Nations pre- 
sage the early opening up of new fighting fronts 
on the north and west of Nazi Germany. Hitler 
; »ped and the roof of his fortress has 

through by smashing air raids. It 
nat ¢ before the Nazis are forced to sur- 
ditionally. 
Meanwhile, the forces of the United Nations 
have delivered crushing blows against. the Japa- 
nese in the South Pacific and are steadily moving 
forward along the long road to Tokio. The Japa- 
nese navy and air forces have been repeatedly and 
humiliatingly defeated. The initiative is on our 
side now. 

We issue this New Year warning to the enemy 
—that in the months ahead American labor and 
industry will back up the fighting forces of the 
United Nations with the greatest output of planes, 
tanks, guns and ships the world has ever known. 

America grows ever stronger as our enemies 
grow progressively weaker. For these reasons, we 
cannot believe that final victory will be long de- 
layed. 

In anticipation of that victory, I extend to 
America’s soldiers, sailors and marines, to her 
production soldiers and to her vast army of pa- 
triotic citizens, best wishes for a happy New Year. 


N.L.W.B. Counsel to Probe 
The Imperial Valley Case 


The office of the California State Federation of 
Labor has received a telegram from the executive 
assistant to the A.F.L. members on the National War 
Labor Board in which it was stated that the “new 
case” committee of the board had voted to refer the 
Imperial Valley Irrigation District case to the board’s 
general counsel for determination if the facts war- 
rant recommendation of assumption of jurisdiction 
by the board. 

The inception of the case was reported upon in 
the Lasor Cxarion the early part of this month, 
Electrical linemen had tried to attain collective bar- 
gaining with the irrigation district's authorities, but 
were met with mob-rule tactics and vigilante methods. 

The electricians who were forced out of their jobs 
are still out. At its recent meeting, the executive 
council of the California State Federation of Labor 
decided that. it would notify the Secretary of the 
Interior that support for future programs in estab- 
lishing these irrigation districts would be viewed very 
critically, if their labor relations policies are going 
to flout collective bargaining and other established 
rights won by the wage earners. 

The Federation has further announced it is con- 
tinuing to support the unions involved in this fight 
to bring Imperial Valley back into the framework of 
the U. S. Government. 
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The Case for Subsidies 
Presented by A. F. of L. 


(Continued from Page One) 


ernment agencies recognize the danger and are de- 
veloping standards to guard against misuse of funds. 


Subsidies cannot be avoided if price ceilings are 
to be held. This will be clear as the different pur- 
poses of subsidies are described below. 


Milk, Sugar and Meat 


1. To compensate producers for wartime costs. 
Example: The milk subsidy compensates farmers for 
increased feed and labor costs; it is paid to the 
farmer by the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the average amount is equivalent to 75 hundredths 
of one cent per quart retail. The consumer is saved 
this price increase, while the farmer can continue 
production with these extra costs taken care of. 

Sugar transportation costs have increased. Sugar 
from Cuba to Boston is now landed in Florida and 
brought up by rail instead of coming all the way by 
boat. This transportation costs 79 cents per hundred- 
weight more than is allowed under the price ceiling. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation buys the Cuban 
and Puerto Rican sugar crop and sells it to refiners, 
absorbing the extra cost. 


Producer’s Price Maintained 


2. To “roll back” prices. To reduce the cost of meat 
to consumers, price ceilings were lowered and sub- 
sidies to slaughterers made up the difference. Thus 
the farmer’s price was not cut while the worker 
benefited. Payments to slaughterers are made by 
the Defense Supplies Corporation, and vary from 
1 cent to 13 cents per pound. Saving to consumers 
averages about 3 cents per pound. A similar roll back 
is in effect for butter, saving the consumer nearly 10 
cents per pound. 

3. To bring out high cost production. Copper is the 
best example of this type. The large companies can 
sell most of their production at. 12 cents « pound and 
muke a profit. Small companies have to get a higher 
price to stay in business. The price for high-cost 
copper is set at 17 cents and the Government (Metals 
Reserve Corporation) pays the difference. O.P.A. is 
about to put a plan into effect. for high-cost meat 
packers to make it possible for them to operate with- 
out loss under the price ceiling. 

These examples show how subsidies work to com- 
pensate producers for high production costs and keep 
production flowing without raising prices. * * * 


Case of the Farmers 


Farmers have fared far better under the stabiliza- 
tion program in this war than they did in World War 
I, when prices were allowed to rise without control. 
Net “real”? income of farm operators doubled in the 
first four years of World War II, but increased only 
26 per cent in World War I in the same time. Sub- 
sidies have in many cases made it possible to keep 
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prices of farm products at. a high level without raising 
prices to the consumer. 

Why then do farmers oppose subsidies? The an- 
swer is that they do not oppose subsidies. Leaders 
of the National Grange and the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration have fought the subsidy program, but these 
leaders represent chiefly the employing farmers who 
operate large farm enterprises, with mechanized equip- 
ment. manned by wage earners. The working farmers, 
led by James G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers’ Union, have taken no such position. Mr. 
Patton and the other national and state Farmers’ 
Union officers have taken a statesmanlike position, in- 
dorsing subsidies and realizing that for the working 
farmer, the man who cultivates his farm with his 
own hands, inflation followed by price collapse is not 
the way to a good living. 

Want Price Stability 

Working farm families want price stability. They 
do not want to gamble in an inflationary market 
where they cannot win. They remember that after 
the last war a million farmers lost their homes in 
the price collapse that followed inflation, and they 
fear that this time the number will rise to two mil- 
lion. They know, too, that democracy will be greatly 
weakened if these farms are bought up by large-scale 
commercial operators who employ low-paid seasonal 
labor. 

Reverses an Old Method 

Farmers have received subsidies for ten years un- 
der the A.A.A. program. But these were subsidies 
to keep prices up and increase their incomes. The 
new kind of subsidy, to keep the consumers’ price 
down and help farmers meet higher production costs, 
the program 
has not been adequately explained to them, some 


is not generally understood. Because 
farmers fear that Government spendings for subsi- 
dies will raise their taxes; others think that the food 
price actually paid by the consumer should go as 
high as possible to safeguard them against a price 
collapse after the war. An explanation of the pro- 
gram, plus measures to prevent a farm price col- 
lapse, would go far to win the support of those who 
have been wrongly informed. Wealthy farmers and 
food processors who can gain speculatively by un- 
controlled price rises, have lost sight of the common 
need in their fight to stop subsidies and destroy the 
price control program. 
National Teamwork Is Vital 

The farm organizations dominated by wealthy 
farmers, who are employers of farm labor, take a po- 
sition on wages exactly opposite to their position on 
farm prices. They want wages held down, while they 
want farm prices allowed to rise. They oppose subsi- 
dies and inflation control because they want their 
own prices to increase as far as possible. Such a posi- 
tion takes no thought for the national welfare. Team- 
work is a basic principle in democracy, and especially 
in our common war effort. 
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Have you donated blood to the Blood Bank? 
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President's Cost-of-Living 
Committee Report Delayed 


Ho-hum! Looks as if the consumer will take it on 
the chin for at least 30 days more. An Associated 
Press dispatch from Washington last Sunday stated 
that the President’s Cost-of-Living Committee will 
need at least another month to complete its work, 
and that there is a strong possibility that it} may 
submit a divided report. 


Disagreement and inability to assemble the five 
members for more frequent meetings has slowed the 
committee’s work, the news story stated, and further 
that in announcing the personnel of the committee, 
on November 5, the President made some reference 
to a sixty-day investigation, but omitted officially 
giving his committee any such deadline. He did cite 
the advantages of producing a unanimous report on 
the controversial cost-of-living index, but the pros- 
pects of that do not appear bright at this stage, the 
“AP.” states. 

After a six weeks’ investigation, says the news dis- 
patch, labor members of the committee are unmoved 
in their contention that the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ index does not accurately reflect the wartime 
increases in living costs for workers and therefore is 
not. a fair yardstick for wage stabilization. 

Here are some of the wartime cost factors which 
labor members contend should be accented in the 
index: Deterioration in the quality of goods, fewer 
bargain sales, the cost of quarters near the job and 
the maintenance of separate establishments, the elim- 
ination of services, enforced purchase of homes, 
higher taxes, and increases expenses, such as medical 
care, child care, and food, resulting from the length- 
ened work-week. 

The labor members believe all these should be 
weighed whenever workers’ wages today are con- 
trasted with pre-war wage levels. 


Ask Increase Above "Little Steel'' 


Kighty-five thousand union dressmakers in New 
York and vicinity have asked a wage increase of 10 
per cent. 

The workers’ demands were presented to represen- 
tatives of five employers’ organizations on behalf of 
the dressmakers’ group of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. The old contract expires 
January 31. : 

Union officials said that wage increases totaling 15 
per cent had been granted in the industry since the 
conclusion of the current agreement in 1940, but con- 
tended that while these increases precluded further 
rises under the Little Steel formula, the workers were 
entitled to an additional upward readjustment. The 
union leaders declared also that the Little Steel for- 
mula should be revised to meet changed conditions. 

In addition to the wage and certain other de- 
mands, the union asked for a vacaton and health fund 
based on 5 per cent of the industry’s payroll to be 
contributed by the employers. 

2 A 
APPROVES RAISE FOR TRUCKERS 

Economic Stabilization Director Vinson has ap- 
proved retroactive wage increases and other conces- 
sions for about 500 Atlanta truck drivers and helpers. 
Vinson acted one day after the truckers returned to 
work from a 16-day strike, and approved all pro- 
visions of the W.L.B. decision, which had awarded 
the drivers time-and-a-half overtime after fifty-four 
hours’ work in one week or nine hours in one day. 
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101 TAYLOR STREET, corner of Turk 
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Exceptional Ruling by W.L.B. 
Majority Bewilders Labor 


From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 

Not only are majority decisions issued by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board at times astonishing, but 
the reasons advanced in their support are often 
nearly unbelievable, not to mention bewildering. A 
case in point is a recent decision affecting the cotton 
garment industry, which granted the employees a 50- 
cent-an-hour wage for experienced workers, but re- 
jected recommendation of the panel he: Senge the case 
that the increases be retroactive to September 1, 
1943, when the union contract expired. 

Statement by Wayne Morse 

In attempting to explain the reason for such an 
unwarranted deviation from the War Labor Board’s 
established policy of granting retroactivity of all 
wage increases to the time of contract expiration, 
where such exists, Wayne L. Morse, public member, 
who wrote the majority opinion, rationalized that 
some of the companies would face a serious financial 
problem if a “retroactive wage award were made 
with no real possibility of retroactive price adjust- 
ment.” He also went on to state that “the board 
wishes to make it very clear that its action on retro- 
activity in this case, under these particular circum- 
stances, does not establish any precedent.” 

Labor Members Make Reply 

Exposing this logic as very difficult to follow, the 
dissenting opinion of the labor members on the War 
Labor Board hit the nail on the head when it stated: 
“Obviously, if the price increase which may be al- 
lowed does take into consideration retroactive wage 
payments, the serious financial problems which are 
prophesied will not materialize. On the other hand, 
if there is no real possibility of retroactive price ad- 
justment, then the price increases will not exceed any 
which may be necessitated by the actual wage in- 
crease, regardless of what decision the board had 
made on retroactivity.” 

Little comfort can be extracted from Mr. Morse’s 
statement that this decision will not establish any 
precedent regarding retroactive pay, since the reasons 
for disregarding this long established practice, as 
formulated by the War Labor Board itself in the in- 
stant to say the least, an exhibition of 
tight-rope dancing that does not even disguise the 
wires holding the dancer against. the law of gravity. 


“Exceptions” to Precedents 


case, are, 


Every now and then the War Labor Board issues 
« decision that “is not to be regarded as a precedent,” 
but which makes precedents themselves meaningless. 
If this practice, which is tending to beeome more pop- 
wlar on the part of some public members on the 
War Labor Board, is not controlled, then the wage 
earners of this country can rightfully feel that it is 
not the precedents that worry them but the excep- 
tions to the price cents. 

Foreibly, and with crystal clear reasoning, the 
labor members offered an overwhelming and unde- 
niable case to support. their position on retroactivity 
by citing board decisions and opinions on this ques- 
tion that left no room for the kind of thinking and 
reasoning indulged in by Mr. Morse in this case. 

Cite Board’s Policy 

Referring to the board’s policy, as expressed in 
other cases, that inability to pay a proper wage is 
no defense against a demand for a wage increase, the 
labor members of the board pointed out further that 
this applies with equal force to the requirement that 
wage awards be made retroactive. They went on to 
say that “the wage rates in this case did not become 
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Dailies Ignore Good Labor News 
(A.F.L. News Service) 

The daily press, giving full confirmation of its 
anti-labor bias, completely ignored the most con- 
structive labor news story of the war—the fact. that 
5,664,000 American workers had been awarded 
Army-Navy “E” buttons for excellence of pro- 
duction. 

Although the story was made available to all 
newspapers and press services three days in ad- 
vance of the release date, not a single line of it 
appeared in the dailies. : 

These same newspapers have frequently pub- 
lished stories about awards to employers. The 
fact that they failed to give any space to the 
awards to workers is extremely significant. 

[The news story here referred to was published 
in full in last week’s issue of the Lasor CLarion.] 
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sub-standard on December 8, 1943; the rightful claim 
of the employees to a better wage did not accrue on 
that date; and surely the rights of employers and 
employees ought not to be determined by the exig- 
encies of the board’s crowded calendar and the acci- 
dents of board delays.” 

What more need to be said?—beyond, of course, 
emphasizing as strongly as we can that there can be 
no excuse whatsoever for permitting a union to be 
left without the protection of contract wage provi- 
sions, which is precisely what occurs when wage in- 
creases are not made retroactive to the date on which 
the contract has expired. This long-established policy 
of the War Labor Board must. be strictly maintained. 


eee ae 
W.L.B. PROCEDURE PUBLISHED 

Instead of modifying the wage or salary issue in 
arbitrators’ awards which are found not to conform 
with the board’s economic stabilization policy, the 
W.L.B. may now refer such cases back to the arbi- 
trator for his reconsideration in light of all issues in- 
volved. Announcement of this modification of the 
arbitration policy is included in “National 
War Labor Board Rules of Organization and Pro- 
cedure,” now released, which for the first time brings 
together in one document the procedural rules under 
which the national board operates. 
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Foregoing Admission Fee, 
Machinists Aid Veterans 


The International Association of Machinists has 
acted to aid honorably discharged members of the 
armed services to quickly obtain employment in the 
machinists’ trade. 

At a recent meeting of the I.A.M. executive coun- 
cil, the following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, Veterans of the present war, not mem- 
bers of the International Association of Machinists, 
on re-entering industry to perform work coming un- 
der the jurisdiction of the International Association 
of Machinists, when applying for membership in our 
Association will be exempt from paying an admis- 


| sion fee, providing they can show evidence of honor- 


of the 
Newfound- 


any military branch 
Dominion of Canada, or 


able discharge from 
United States, 


land.” 
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A.F.L. Wins Great Victory 
In Santa Fe Shop Crafts 


An overwhelming and decisive victory was scored 
by five American Federation of Labor unions over a 
“company union” on the entire Santa Fe system when 
they won a bargaining election conducted by the 
Railway Labor Board, involving 20,006 shop em- 
ployees. The ballotting took place between December 
1 and 15, and the results were announced on Decem- 
ber 19. The A.F.L. unions which were involved, and 
which now will be designated as the bargaining agen- 
cies for employees in the various crafts, are: Boiler- 
makers, Machinists, Electricians, Sheet Metal Work- 
ers and Carmen. 

“District: No. 50,” of the United Mine Workers, 
and the C.1.O. both tried desperately to be placed on 
the ballot, but failed, and the “company union” which 
did succeed in becoming a participant received a ter- 
rific drubbing. 

Prior to this election, the Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers was the only craft that enjoyed collective 
bargaining rights on a system-wide basis. The largest 
division point of the system is in San Bernardino, 
where 2100 employees are concentrated. Next to San 
Bernardino is Topeka, Kan. 

This victory achieved by the unions was the result 
of hard work and of the prestige enjoyed by them 
among the employees of the Santa Fe system. Or- 
ganized labor in general extends its warmest congrat- 
ulations to the victorious unions, and at the same 
time welcomes into its ranks the Santa Fe employees 
who by voluntary action in voting decided to cast. 
their lot and their collective strength with the mil- 
lions now enrolled in the union labor movement. 


Defeat C.l.O. Proposal for 
Strike at Las Vegas Plant 


Workers at the Basic Magnesium, Inc., plant at 
Las Vegas, Nev., on Wednesday of last week, voted 
against a walkout in an election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board under the War Labor 
Disputes Act. 

The vote was: Total ballots cast, 
strike, 1700; For strike, 1219; Void, 22. 

The A.F.L. unions, representing the workers under 
a closed-shop contract, were lined up solidly against 
the proposed strike. The C.1.0., 
an elaborate campaign by radio, by sound-truck 
and by mass meetings and circulars to induce the 
workers to vote for authorization of a strike. The 
C.1.O. is contesting the right of the A.F.L. unions to 
represent the workers at Basic Magnesium. 

o 
MONEY IN CIRCULATION 

Money in circulation in the United States reached 
a new national high of $19,250,000,000 in October. 
The new peak represents an increase of $410,000,000 
over September 1948, the previous high. 
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Social Security for Employers 


Small employers and self-employed persons, who 
feel the need of economic security, could be brought 
into the old-age and survivors’ insurance program 
without difficulty, Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer of 
the Social Security Board says. 

Congress, which now has a committee studying the 
proposal, would have to amend social security laws 
or issue a “directive” before self-employers could 
obtain the same social security benefits now received 
by employees. 

Altmeyer said plans now under consideration re- 
quire a minimum of detailed records or reports, In- 
come tax payers, for example, might use the same 
reports for social security contributions and income 
tax returns. Employers might add their own names 
to the quarterly wage returns they make for their 
employees. Self-employed persons who have no em- 
ployees and who are exempt from income taxes, might 
value their services on some simple basis. 

A growing demand for inclusion of small business- 
men under the insurance program “reflects an in- 
creased sense of insecurity under wartime condi- 
tions,’ Altmeyer said in the board’s monthly bulle- 
tin. Fear of business failure haunts the independent 
dealer as much as the fear of unemployment does the 
wage earner, he added. 
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Labor's Task for 1944 


(By Labor League For Fuman Rights) 

United Nations leaders tell us that 1944 may be the 
Jast year of the war in Europe. The victories of 1943 
have turned the tide against the Axis. The westward 
drive of the Russian armies has ended Hitler’s vain 
dream of oiling his creaking war machine from the 
wells of the Caucasus. The futility of Goering’s boast 
that German cities could never be bombed is ex- 
pressed in the lurid glare of fires lighted by British 
and American bombers in Hamburg, Emden, Frank- 
fort, Leipzig, Berlin; fires which have brought home 
ut last to the German people the full and terrible 
meaning of war. The U-boat menace has been beaten. 
North Africa has been liberated, the fall of Sicily 
has sent Mussolini into well-merited oblivion, and 
Allied armies for the first time since 1940 are fighting 
on the European continent. In the Far East the Jap- 
unese, their navy and air force reeling under American 
blows, have stopped “annihilating” our navy in their 
propaganda, and are frankly admitting that they are 
on the defensive. 

This is a tremendous change. And back of it is 
one fact—the fact of America, getting into its giant 
stride. The fact of American soldiers and sailors out- 
fighting the enemy on land and sea; of free American 
workers outproducing the slave labor of the enemy. 
The skill and ingenuity and steadily increasing pro- 
ductiveness of American labor have turned the tide 
of war in 1943 and brought final victory into view. 
For this we have the word of a man who, as the New 


York Times commented, should know. At the birth- 
day party for Mr. Churchill during the Teheran con- 
ference, Premier Joseph Stalin rose, glass in hand, 
and said: “Without American machines the United 
Nations could never have won the war.” 


The workers of America who made and are making 
those machines have not done so without paying a 
price. Packed into overcrowded defense centers, 
working long hours, often traveling long distances 
to and from work, living in trailers and chicken 
coops for want of decent housing, without adequate 
sanitary facilities or medical care, they now have 
paid for their amazing record of production in fatigue, 
illness, and an appalling rate of industrial accidents. 
This is something to remember when Secretary Knox 
announces that the size of our Navy was doubled in 
the first eleven months of 1943, or W.P.B. Chairman 
Donald Nelson reveals that our rate of plane produc- 
tion at the end of 1943 was fifteen times greater than 
three years ago—or 338 planes daily in November, 
1943, as against 572 for the whole month of July, 1940. 

There is still hard work and hard fighting ahead. 
Our fighting armies are poised for the knockout 
blow against Nazi Germany. And our _ industrial 
army will back them up until the last Axis colors are 
struck. Until that day comes, the tools of war will 
continue to flow in a steady stream from American 
factories to the battlefields of Europe and Asia and 
the Pacific Islands. 

And when that day comes will America’s workers 
not have won the right. to be represented in the 
councils that determine what the post-war world will 
be? Was the failure of our government to include 
labor in the conferences of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration in Atlantic City 
a sign of intent to freeze labor out of post-war recon- 
struction? Not only on the production lines but also 
through its initiative in sending relief to the peoples 
of the Allied nations—an initiative taken by the 
Labor League for Human Rights, (A.F.L.), as early 
as 1940—American labor has earned the right to a 
voice in the rehabilitation of Europe 
building of the European labor movement. 


and the re- 
It has a 
special interest in this task, for a strong democratic 
European Jabor movement is vital to the re-estab- 
lishment of democracy in Europe and the survival 
of democracy in America. 

Let us pledge our unslackening effort for victory 
in 1944. And let us at the same time continue to 
demand recognition of our hard-earned right to full 
and active participation in the building of the post- 
war world. This should be our dual objective for the 
year 1944. 


——— 
Foreign Labor in Germany 

Foreign labor employed in Germany now consti- 
tutes more than one-third of her total home-front 
manpower, according to Allied officials in London. 

An official British government estimate numbers 
civilian workers in Germany, including foreigners and 
war prisoners, as 36,000,000, and imported labor is 
known to exceed 12,000,000, the figure given last 
summer. 

This vast army is regarded by many Germans as a 
“Trojan. horse,” 


from which potential danger is in- 
creasing daily with Allied Nations victories. Nazi 


leaders and press seck to reassure themselves and the 
population that all is well, but significant recogni- 
tions of danger occur from time to time. Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung writes: “Vast areas of huts which 
now constitute part of the German landscape might 
become soil for fostering revolutionary ideas. The 
attitude of the millions of foreign workers housed in 
these huts consists of the never-ending ‘go slow’ 
campaign, with individuals maintaining a cold, hostile 
attitude and wherever possible escaping for home.” 
== se = 


Nominated for the Hall of Fame by Labor is the 
calm and cool Marine who, when temporarily cap- 
tured by some cannibals on a South Sea island, said 
to them: “Let me see your ration cards.” His bud- 


dies rescued him before the cannibals could use their 
points. 


Allies and Axis Co-operate 
In the International Bank 


The Nazi press recently drew attention to the Bank 
for International Settlements when it attacked the 
United States and British governments for failing to 
invite the B.1S. to discuss the British’and American 
currency stabilization plans. The Germans charged 
the British and Americans with ignoring the inter- 
ests of the small nations and the neutrals represented 
in the bank. The presence of a Swiss as chairman of 
the board and of an American, R. H. McKittrick, as 
president ought to have constituted adequate safe- 
guards for the Allies, the Frankfurter Zeitung wrote. 
But what it did not mention was the role of Germany 
in the BIS. 


The B.LS. is probably the only international eco- 
nomic institution in which the Allies participate 
along with their enemies. The general manager is 
French, the assistant general manager is German, 
and the secretary is Italian. But the fact is that, 
though the president is an American, and Britain 
and the United States both participate in it, along 
with Germany, Germany is the most influential mem- 
ber of the B.I.S. at the present time. 


The B.LS. was created in 1930. Besides handling 
reparation payments, it was an instrument for the 
collaboration of central banks and an institute for 
international investments. Its annual reports, includ- 
ing those published during the war, contain much 
valuable information about the international eco- 
nomic situation. 

But the participation of Germany in the B.LS. has 
led to substantial falsifications in these otherwise in- 
structive reports. The latest one, for instance, extols 
the merits of the economic measures taken by the 
Nazis, but says almost nothing about Nazi pilfering 
in the occupied countries, though this pilfering has 
been responsible not only for much of the present 
misery of those countries but also to a very great 
extent for the suecess of the economic measures un- 
dertaken within the boundaries of the Reich. 

Thus it was only right that the Nazi-influenced 
Bank for International Settlements should not have 
been invited to participate in the Washington cur- 
rency talks—American Eabor Conference News. 
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Child Labor Increases Tenfold 


There were ten times as many children 14 to 15 
years of age at work in industry in the first half of 
1943 as in the first half of 1940, and almost four times 
as many 16 to 17 vears old. 

Last summer, when farmers were calling for help 
to harvest oreps and war plants were combing in- 
dustry for workers, 5,000,000 boys and girls from 14 
to 17 took jobs. When school opened this fall, many 
of these child workers stayed on the job, and others 
took part-time work after school hours. In all, about 
2,750,000 from 14 to 17 were at work in October, 1948, 
about. 1,000,000 on farms and the rest in various kinds 
of work, such as: Work in factories, stores, bowling 
alleys, restaurants, as delivery boys, soda jerkers, in 
doctors’ offices and clerical work. In April 1940, the 
Census showed only 872,000 children 14 to 17 at work, 
and of these only 416,000 were in industry; the rest 
were on farms. 

We know that though much of this astounding 
increase in child labor is due to the patriotic wish 
of boys and girls to serve their country, much also 
is due to exploitation. Most is entirely nunecessary 
and can be eliminated. Whether they work full time 
or only after school hours, these boys and girls can- 
not put into their school work the time and energy 
they need in order to play their rightful part in the 
world of the future, after the war. Nearly all of them 
are losing their one chance for an education, for few 
will go back to school when the war ends. Union 
have a responsibility to see that our children’s schoo! 
time is not needlessly taken from them. 
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Fears Lowering of Sights 
On Post-War Objectives 


By PHILIP PEARL, in A.F.L. News Service 


As the old year ends, alarming indications come 
from several quarters that America may be prepar- 
ing to lower her sights on post-war objectives in the 
New Year. 

The first discordant note was sounded at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the National Association of 
Manufacturers where business spokesmen began tink- 
ering with the idea of reducing “full employment” to 
“wide” employment as a post-war goal. 

This discouraging symptom was followed by a sur- 
vey published by the Brookings Institution, which 
sought to prove that even maximum post-war pro- 
duction would still leave five million American work- 
ers unemployed. 


Statement by the President 


The second frightening development was the casual 
remark dropped by President Roosevelt at his first 
press conference after his return to the White House 
that the objective of the international conferences 
at Cairo and Teheran was to prevent the recurrence 
of war “in the next generation.” 

Another significant statement by the President at 
the same press conference was that Stalin impressed 
him as being a “realist.” 

Let’s analyze these developments in the light of 
previously enunciated post-war objectives to see what 
they really mean. 

During the early part of 1943, the American people 
were repeatedly assured that. the two main post-war 
objectives for which our country is fighting were 
“lasting peace” and “full employment.” Is this pro- 
gram now being scaled down? The President’s re- 
marks would seem to indicate so. 

A Twenty Years’ Peace? 

If the objective of the United Nations is merely 
to prevent a new war in the next generation—or 
until 1965—the very means to accomplish this end 
may force a new war in the following generation. 

In fact, if we seek to abolish war for only twenty 
years or so, that’s a comparatively easy task. All we 
have to do is to treat enemy nations exactly as they 
would have treated us if we lost. All we have to do 
is to follow the pattern of the Versailles Conference 
after the last war. Then we will have certain peace 
for twenty years and certain war again after that. 

The President found Stalin a “realist.” The French 
were regarded as “realists” after the last war and we 
were somewhat contemptuously referred to as ‘“‘ideal- 
ists” because we sought to banish war for all time. 
The French won out and we came to realize that a 
“realist” is one who can’t see beyond the end of his 
own nose. 

Should Strive for High Objectives 

Let us not lower our sights with regard to peace 
planning. Let us not trade our ideal of permanent. 
peace for the temporary but illusory advantages of 
x twenty-year armistice. Let us not begin preparing 
for the next war the moment this one ends. Let us 
insist on doing everything possible to make the next 
war impossible. We may not entirely sueceed. But 
if we keep our sights high and sincerely strive for 
high objectives we are bound to accomplish more 
than if we admit defeat before we even start. 

We cannot plan the future if we keep thinking in 
terms of the past. We cannot hope to succeed in the 
years to come if we continue to build on the same 
foundations that collapsed in former years. 

This holds equally true of our domestic economy. 
When the National Association of Manufacturers 
begins shying away from the original national goal 
of “full employment” it is thinking in terms of the 
past. When the Brookings Institution looks ahead 
o the permanent disemployment of five million 
vorkers despite maximum production, it is also get- 
‘ing itself bogged down in memory. 

Maximus production does not mean pre-war pro- 
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So You Have a Shipyard Job! 


[The following article is taken from the Tacoma 
“Labor Advocate.’ Though written as advice to new 
members of unions working in the shipyards of that 
cily, i will apply equally to union recruits in any 
other community or to any other group in the or- 
ganized labor movement.] 

So now yovrre fairly well settled here, and working 
in the big yard; you wrote the folks back home that 
things were going all right. It’s pretty rainy, and you 
had a hard time finding a house at first. But you're 
making lots of money, and it’s a lot better than the 
farm. 

Then they wrote back that was swell, but what 
about those unions on the Coast? Didn’t you have 
to join one? Didn't they charge you plenty, and tell 
you whether you could work or not? 

Well, what did you say to that one? Did you know 
anything about that union you had to join? Or why 
you had to pay initiation and dues? Or why they 
had a closed shop? Or what being a union member 
now means, for that matter? 

Well Established Structure 

Possibly you felt a little as if you were being 
pushed around, as if all the rules were made before 
you got there. They were, in that the closed shop 
was established; union working conditions were won; 
wages were built up to their present levels. You 
found that structure, won by the old-timers working 
in the shipbuilding industry on the Coast before the 
war, before you came West. 

You found the rules, established democratically by 
the majority of union members, working beside you 
in the industry, for their benefit and yours, too. You 
joined a strong union, that can and does protect you 
on the job. Your initiation and dues go toward the 
work that you yourself could never do as an indi- 
vidual: toward presenting your case to the public and 
government; toward negotiations for necessary ad- 
justments; toward financing labor’s powerful defense 
of its just place in Tacoma and the nation against. 
all attacks. 


You're lucky to step into a good job in a strong 
union industry, in a good union town. And now that 
you're a union member, it’s up to you what happens 
to the wages and conditions and the unions them- 
selves. You, collectively, are the unions. It’s your 
duty to understand your union; its history, structure, 
its agreements, its function in the work you're doing. 


It’s your duty to bring to that union your intelli- 
gent judgment, that the policies you now have a 
voice in formulating will be sound. It’s your duty 
to assure the future strength of your union, that 
when you pass on your job to the next fellow it will 
be as good a union job as you found. 


No amount of sincere capable officialdom can make 
a strong union without a solid, intelligent member- 
ship. If the going gets tough it won’t be the few 
elected to represent you that make or break the 
union. It will be you on the job, you thousands in 
the yard, you who are new members now, who can 
either break or build the unions by your morale. 


Advice to Inexperienced 


It is more than a privilege to attend your union 
meetings. It is an obligation. Maybe you're inex- 
perienced—never met up with unions before. Then 
listen to what the old-timers have to say. Size them 
up. Draw your own conclusions. It is your duty to 
the unions that built the conditions you are now 
enjoying to take an active part in your union. Attend 
meetings regularly. Explain its purpose to those you 
work with. If you have anything constructive and 
worth listening to, get up on your two feet and speak 
your piece at the meetings. 

You are the backbone of democratic American 
unionism. You are the future material for capable 
union representatives. You, collectively, are the only 
ones who can plan and bring into being stable union- 
ized post-war Tacoma employment. 

Next time you write the folks back home, explain 
some of these things. You're a part of those unions 
now. Their future depends just as much on you as 
on the old-timers who grew up here. 


duction. It does not even mean evpanded pre-war 
production. It presages, as we see it, an entirely new 
kind of production. 

The Past In America 

In the past, the American standard of living, al- 
though higher than that of other countries, still left 
much to be desired. Millions of our people were 
trapped in enforced poverty. Their children stood 
barefooted by the roadside and watched palatial 
limousines roll by. They were not privileged to enjoy 
the vaunted American standard of living. They were 
not privileged to take advantage of free opportunity. 
From birth they were handicapped by insufficient 
and improper food, by poor housing, by lack of 
schooling, by the lack of material, spiritual and in- 
tellectual opportunities which our country is supposed 
to afford its people. 

Maximum production, going hand in hand with 
full employment, can surely be accomplished if we 
do afford opportunities to work and to buy and to 
advance to the millions of underprivileged Ameri- 
cans. What we have in mind is not Government 
charity or another WPA, but. good business. Good 
business means the development of the largest possible 
market for the products of industry and agriculture. 
That can be attained and must be attained in the 
post-war period by developing the purchasing power 
of all the American people. Let's not lower our sights 
on that goal! 
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RADIO SETS URGED FOR TRAINS 
Representative Sauthoff of Wisconsin has sug- 
gested that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
consider installing of two-way radio sets on fast 
trains, as a result of the recent disastrous Atlantic 
Coast Line wreck in North Carolina. 


Two Reports on Poll Tax 


Submitted to Senate 


Most poll taxes were written to prevent negroes 
and poor whites from voting, the Senate judiciary 
committee declared, in recommending passage of the 
bill approved by the House to outlaw payment. of 
a poll tax as a requirement for voting for federal 
offices. 

The committee majority said that a poll tax was 
illegal and unconstitutional, basing the statement 
on the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution, which prohibit the states from deny- 
ing citizens a vote because of race and from enfore- 
ing “any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 

A minority report contended that the only way to 
abolish poll taxes is by a constitutional amendment 
rather than by legislation. Senators signing the lat- 
ter report based their argument. against prohibiting 
the poll tax on Article I, Section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion, which states that only electors who have the 
qualification to vote for their state legislators may 
vote for a member of Congress. “ 

——>———_—_—_——_¢— 
BRITISH WAR INSTALLATIONS 

State-owned permanent-type assets totaling $2.- 
785,200,000 have been acquired in England as a result 
of war expenditures, the British Information Services 
reports. These include factories, plant and machinery 
for factories. workshops, collieries, launchingways, 
slipways, airfields, warehouses, storage and distribu- 
tion of oil and gas production, agricultural machin- 
ery, air-raid shelters, and many other war facilities. 

Have you donated blood to the Blood Bank? 
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Group Prepares for Local 
Cost-of-Living Conference 


Northern California labor leaders were busy this 
week completing arrangements for the Cost-of-Living 
Conference which they have called for January 9 
in San Francisco as members of the OPA Labor Ad- 
visory Committee, states an announcement from the 
committec, 


Committee members made it clear that. the con- 
ference will not be an OPA meeting. The conference 
has been called and will be conducted by the Labor 
Advisory Committee, George Mulkey, secretary, de- 
clared. 

Mulkey explained that although the Labor Advisory 
Committee meets with OPA officials at the agency 
headquarters, it has not always seen eye to eye with 
OPA policy. He described the group as labor’s ad- 
visory voice in OPA matters. The labor group con- 
sults with OPA and advises the agency how labor 
groups feel about certain issues. 

New members added to the committee recently 
are: President John F. Shelley of the San Francisco 
Labor Council; George Wilson of the C.1.0. council, 
Mrs. Catherine Schmidt, C.I.O. Auxiliary; N. D. 
Pritchett and A. B. Daly, Railroad Brotherhoods; 
Robert Ash, and Ann O’Leary. Other members of 
the group include George A. Mulkey, Jack H. Smith, 
both of A.F. of L.; Mrs. Ruby Heide and Carl T. 
Hoff, C.1.0.; and M.S. Mason and G. G. MeLennan 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Meantime, various locals throughout northern 
California as far south as Bakersfield are electing 
delegates for the conference, according to M. S. 
Mason, chairman of the credentials committee. Each 
local is to have two delegates. Since the meeting will 
be open only to accredited delegates, all locals have 
been urged to send the names of their conference 
representativs to Mr. Mason, care of the OPA Labor 
Advisory Committee, 1355 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

See ge eee 
FIND NEW OIL “GUSHERS” 

Brazilians are discovering oil “gushers” in the jun- 
gle-snarled regions of the Amazon river, the National 
Geographic Society says. Oil, rendered from the liver, 
intestines and fatty tissue under the hides of alli- 
gators, or their South American cousins, caymans, is 
the newest motor miracle of Brazil. Mixed with 
other motor fuel, “alligator gallons” pinch hit for 
straight gasoline to keep taxis, buses, and private 
cars purring along highways. As a lubricant, the oil 
is used in precision machinery and electric power 
plants. 
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WORK CLOTHES 


at the Lowest Prices! 


——+» UNION-MADE <—— 
Can’t Bust ’Em, 

‘Headlight, Lee, 
Sweet-Orr, Big Ben, 
White, Duck, Boss 
of the Road Union 
Made Work Clothes 


1041 Market and 45 Kearny Si. 


SHIP NAMED FOR HUGH KERWIN 

Mrs. Merwin Browne of Washington, daughter of 
the late Hueh LL. Kerwin, nationally known to or- 
ean’ced JalLor as head of the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment’s conciliation service from 1919 until his death 
in 1937, sponsored a Liberty ship named for her 
father, launched December 7 at the Bethlehem-Fair- 
field shipyard in Baltimore. 

et 


Lodi Union Member Commissioned 
Lt. John H. McGowen, of Lodi, Calif., and mem- 
ber of Local 214, Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, was 
among the Quartermaster Corps officers commis- 
sioned recently at the school in Camp Lee, Va. 
Before entering active military duty Lieutenant 
MeGowen was a loftsman in a Stockton shipyard. 
He was graduated from Stockton High School and 
from the College of the Pacific. 
See) Sareea ee 


Urges Better War Plant Meal Plan 


Recommendations to improve the eating facilities 
for California war industry workers were laid before 
Governor Earl Warren this week by Dr. Wilton L. 
Halverson, state director of public health. 

Conditions could be greatly improved, Dr. Halver- 
son informed the Governor, by adoption of the fol- 
lowing program: 

1. Increased facilities, “particularly in the ship- 
building industry and most particularly in shipyards 
located in the San Francisco Bay area.” 

2. Erection of shelters for workers while they eat 
lunches brought to work or purchased from canteens 
and mobile units, “particularly in the shipyards lo- 
cated in the San Francisco Bay area.” 

3. Greater use by management and concession- 
naires of public health department staffs in obtaining 
advice on sanitary food-handling methods. 

4. Management. operation of eating facilities, or 
closer supervision of concessionnaires. 

5. Greater use of qualified nutritionists in menu 
planning. 


Declares Legion Program Is 
Free From Anti-Labor Bias 


the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, has indignantly de- 
nied charges published in some labor papers that 
“labor-baiting” is the purpose of the American Le- 
gion’s “Americanization” drive, approved at the Le- 
gion’s last convention. 


R. H. Barnard, executive vice-president of 


Mr. Barnard, who is associated with others .in pro- 
moting the Legion drive, has maintained friendly 
and constructive contractual relations with 
A.F.L. unions for many years. 
Legion’s plans, he said: 

“The Legion approved of the Americanization 
plan, designed to show that this is a land of free 
opportunity, and said that all interests—including 
labor—should sponsor the plan. It further stipulated 
that no large contributions should be accepted, as 
an insurance that the program would be representa- 
tive and dominated by no single group or interests.” 

In view of Mr. Barnard’s fine labor record and the 
constructive nature of his statement, the A.F.L. 
Weekly News Service, which did not send out the 
charges in the first place, has called upon the labor 
press to “nail the scurrilous lies being circulated 
about Mr. Barnard and the Legion’s drive.” 


several 
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Anti-Inflation Forces Lose 
One Fight, Win Another 


The “Farm Security” appropriation measure, which 
has been vigorously supported by the California State 
Federation of Labor, as finally voted in the deficiency 
appropriation bill allows the $6,500,000 for adminis- 
trative purposes, but has reduced the Joan funds 
from the requested $37,500,000, which was recom- 
mended by the Senate, to the sum of $7,500,000. 

“That this will cut down the loans to be made be- 
tween J:nuary 1 and July 1 is obvious,” said a state- 
ment issued from the Federation office this week, and 
which continued: “It is equally plain that many de- 
serving small farmers will be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to produce the urgently needed foodstuffs and 
fibre for our military and civilian needs. 

“The action of Congress on this particular contro- 
versial subsidy question was a real victory for the 
anti-inflationary forces, when all bills and amend- 
ments seeking to ban all subsidies with the exception 
of oil-producing crops were stricken out of the final 
bill. 


“A contribution to this achievement was the meet- 
ing of 400 representatives of farm, consumer and la- 
bor organizations from the Eastern seaboard by invi- 
tation of the Congressional Committee for the Pro- 
tection of Consumers just prior to the vote on this 
important. measure.” 

“The anti-inflationary forces are getting much bet- 
ter organized and are beginning to make their influ- 
ence felt in Congress,” the State Federation declares, 
and predicts that with continued effort they will be 
able to enlighten public opinion to an extent that 
will nullify the efforts of the representatives of 
selfish interests. In the meantime, and throughout 
the entire period of the struggle against inflation, the 
unions must remain alert to every maneuver of the 
inflationists and be ready to co-ordinate their efforts 
with those of other anti-inflationary groups, as has 
already been done successfully, the Federation re- 
minds. 
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Dalton's Report for November 


John F. Dalton, chief of the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Law Enforcement, reports that. during 
November his office recovered $29,575 in unpaid wages 
for California workers, bringing the total amount 
recovered during the first eleven months of this year 
to nearly half a million dollars. A total of 1097 com- 
plaints of alleged violations of labor laws was filed 
during the month. Of these, 840 were for non-pay- 
ment of wages, and 257 concerned other labor laws. 

In the non-wage category, complaints of violation 
of the child labor law continue to represent the 
largest single group, the report says. One hundred 
and seven such complaints were filed in November. 
Other complaints filed during the month concerned 
the following labor laws: Eight-hour day for women, 
64; private employment agency, 17; collective bar- 
gaining and anti-kickback, 9; sanitation and ventila- 
tion, 4; other labor laws, 55. 

Kleven civil suits to recover unpaid wages were 
filed in November on behalf of 14 workers, and $1973 
was collected as a result of judgments in civil suits 
previously filed. Twenty-six criminal prosecutions 
were instituted against. employers for alleged viola- 
tions of labor laws. 
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An A.F.L. carpenter at the Houston Shipbuilding 
Corporation plant has invented an inexpensive sand 
jack which saves 400 man-hours and 3378 feet of 
lumber in launching ships. 
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Navy Officer's Statement 
In Tribute to the "Seabees" 


{With more than 80 per cent of its enroilment made 
up of American Federation of Labor union members, 
the “Seabees” (Construction Battalions) of the U.S. 


Nuvy celebrated their second anniversary last Tues- | 


day. The following article is a factual tribute to the 
high. record of service made by this working-fighting 
force during tts brief history: 
By REAR ADMIRAL C. H. WOODWARD, U.S.N., 
Chief of the Navy's Industrial Incentive Division 
The primary duty of the Seabees is to build ad- 
vanced bases which are so vital to the Navy. This 
they have accomplished with a high degree of suc- 
cess, Working one moment, fighting the next. 
l'rom the Arctic to the tropics the Seabees have 
continued their former trades in the fight. for free- 
dom. A great many of these men were recruited from 
ihe ranks of organized labor and they have carried 
jabor’s banner proudly on every fighting front. Theirs 
is t record of which all labor can be proud. It is a 
record of accomplishment under the most difficult 
circumstances. The Seabees have rightfully earned 
the name of “can do” men. 


Skilled in Arts of Peace and War 


Now a force of 262,000 strong, the Seabees are 
skilled in the arts of peace and the newer science of 
destruction. They not only have set records in con- 
struction, but also have made others in defending 
what they have built. 

The Seabees marched in with the first waves of 
invading troops at Guadaleanal, North Africa, the 
Aleutians, New Georgia, Sicily, Italy, Bougainville 
and bloody Tarawa. Some paid with their lives, oth- 
ers emerged heroes. Many have been decorated for 
bravery in action. 

On every fighting front where American troops have 
struck the Seabees have distinguished themselves. 
At Guadaleanal they put the finishing touches to 
and maintained the vital air strip in the face of 
heavy enemy air attacks. Frequently they dropped 
their tools to take up rifles to protect what they had 
huilt. At Tarawa they had the air strip ready to re- 
welve planes four days after the attack was launched. 


“Make Something Out of Nothing” 


Hardships and lack of materials failed to daunt 
the Seabees. They made the most of what they had 
during those first two years. What they lacked in 
materials they possessed in ingenuity. Their ability 
io make something out of nothing served the Sea- 
hees in good stead on all fronts. cases it 
meant the difference between and failure. 
The Navy and the nation’s fighting forces have re- 
ceived the maximum of benefit from the experience 
xained by these artisans in their trades in civilian 
life, 


In many 
success 


Recruiting of enlisted men for the Seabees halted 
on October 31, 1943. Between December 31, 1941, 
und that date 262,000 Seabees were taken into the 
Construction Battalions. Of that number 115,000 are 
overseas; 68,000 are undergoing basic training, while 
79,000 others are indoctrinated and are at advaneed 
hises in this country, waiting for word to “shove off” 
for duties abroad. 
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HONOR LATE UNION ACTOR 

The name of Francis Wilson, first president of 
Actors’ Equity Association (A.F.L.), has been as- 
signed to a Liberty ship under construction at Rich- 
mond. Wilson, who is well remembered by an earlier 
generation of theater-goers, was the author of a num- 
ber of books on the theater, made his stage debut in 
a comedy drama in 1877. He appeared in comic 
opera and became one of the leading comedians in 
New York City and later organized his own com- 


pany. He died in 1935. 


+o —s 
PROPERTY OWNERS WARNED 

The Better Business Bureau warns property own- 
ers to investigate the reliability of carpenters be- 
fore paying cash deposits on remodeling jobs. Com- 
plaints have been received concerning a man who 
quoted low prices on remodeling, then collected 
sizeable sums, stating he needed advance funds to 
surchase materials. That is the last the property 
owners see of the impostor or their money. The 
Bureau points out that reputable carpenters will not 
object to investigation. 


| W.M.C. Execulive Praises 


Coast Manpower Program 


The West Coast has not yet conquered its man- 
power problem but is well on the way, Lawrence A. 
Appley, War Manpower Commission executive direc- 
tor, told a press conference in Washington after re- 
turning from a tour of Coast cities. 

Appley said, however, that the West Coast has de- 
veloped the machinery for meeting an even more 
serious manpower crisis. Such a crisis, he predicted, 
may develop “when the theater of operations shifts 
and West Coast ports become the principal ports of 
embarkation.” 

Reduction in Needs 


The tremendous reduction in manpower needs ac- 
complished on the West Coast under the manpower 
program was due mainly to a “change in the psychol- 
ogy of the employer and the worker.” The employer, 
Appley said, instead of trying to get all the manpower 
he could to turn out as much production as possible, 
is now trying to get out all the production possible 
with what manpower he can get. “This,” he declared, 


| “leads to greater utilization.” 


The worker, on the other hand, “has suddenly 
realized that there are not available all the jobs that 
at first appeared to be,” Appley said. “As a result, 


| workers are more cautious about leaving jobs and 


turnover is decreasing.” 
Ceilings “Working Magic” 

Employment. ceilings are “working magic,” the 
W.M.C. executive declared. As an example of re- 
sults, he pointed out that the State of Washington 
reduced its labor needs from 230,000 to 34,000 under 
the program. As part of its action, Washington or- 
dered a 10 per cent reduction in shipyard employ- 
ment. The Navy Department supported the action. 
This move reduced the number of shipyard workers 
from 120,000 to 108,000 in the State. 


Seven 


Conferences of Carpenters 
Seek Wage Stabilization 


Two conferences of great significance have been 
held by the representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters in California, concerning the vital prob- 
lem of stabilizing wages so as to eliminate the “hills 
and valleys” in the uneven rates which are being 
paid due to circumstances declared to be no longer 
valid, and which, if permitted to continue, would 
interfere seriously with any efficient building pro- 
gram essential to the war effort. 

Sacramento Meeting 


The first conference was called by General Organi- 
zer Joseph M. Cambiano, and was attended by In- 
ternational Representative Don Cameron and a sub- 
stantial number of delegates representing locals from 
Redding down to and including Sacramento and 
Stockton. This was held on December 16 at Sacra- 
mento. 


A representative of the Army Engineering Corps 
addressed the union representatives and informed 
them that the Army was very much interested in 
stabilizing the rates so that a greater uniformity 
would be established, as this would make for greater 
efficiency and economy in the long run as far as the 
building programs now underway are concerned as 
well as those being contemplated by the Army. Each 
of the union representatives reported on the wage 
rates, the contractual relations and all important 
factors prevailing in their respective territories. 

Three Groups at San Jose 

On December 23, a second conference was held at 
San Jose of the Corpenters’ business representatives 
from the Santa Clara Valley District Council, Red- 
wood District Council, and the Monterey Peninsula 
group. This meeting also discussed and reported on the 
conditions in their localities, as well as the wage rates 
and the many aspects of the manpower problem con- 
fronting them. 

It was announced this week that data is being 
assembled and procedural steps formulated to pre- 
sent the need for wage stabilization in this craft 
before the Wage Adjustment Board. 


Greyhound Drivers Get Increase 

An 8 per cent increase in mileage rate of pay for 
Pacific Greyhound bus drivers in five western States, 
retroactive to October 15, 1942, was announced this 
week by a board of arbitration. 

The decision was in settlement of the drivers’ re- 
quest, through their union, for an adjustment in 
mileage rate because of the decreased thirty-five- 
mile-per-hour speed limit placed in effect October 15, 
1942, by the O.D.T. 

It was stated the mileage rate increase would be 
from .0475 cents per mile to .0513 cents per mile, for 
regular operators. 

The arbitration board consisted of Edgar A. Rowe, 
chairman; William A. Northway, union representa- 
tive, and Earl Hensley, Greyhound company execu- 
tive. 
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Fight 


Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 2! 


Mrs. J. C. Holland, daughter of E. B. Anderson, 
retired member of No. 21, informed us last Monday 
that she had taken her father to Merritt Hospital in 
Oakland, on December 22. At the age of 83, Mr. 
Anderson’s condition had become so weakened _ it 
was decided advisable for him to receive hospital 
treatment until his strength had been restored. 

Corporal Gordon (“Tex”) MacLeod, son of Secre- 
tary MacLeod, who is stationed with a unit. of the 
Armored Infantry in Arizona, surprised his mother 
last Friday evening when he came in on a four-day 
furlough and spent the Christmas holidays with her. 
The expiration date of his furlough necessitated his 
leaving for the southern camp on Monday morning. 

A letter received by Mrs. C. B. Monroe, wife of 
Charles Monroe of the Examiner machine room, 
from her brother, Boatswain’s Mate Maurice Fulks, 
now in North Africa with the Fourth Beach Battalion 
Amphibious Forces, contains convincing evidence that 
the world nowadays is really small. Visiting a jeweler 
for a watch repair job, the jeweler’s wife was called 
in as interpreter. On learning he was from San Fran- 
cisco, she stated she had a friend here, Ben E. Apte, 
who is also a member of the Examiner composing 
room force and a very good friend of Fulks, the two 
having played golf together on many occasions. 

In a letter from his home at Los Gatos, Will J. 
French tells us that the condition of Mrs. French, 
who has been ill for some time, had become so seri- 
ous it was necessary for her to enter a hospital. 

The influenza epidemic struck again this week at 
the Shopping News, when M. A. (“Al”) Blade and 
Claude Stuck failed to report for work on Monday 
morning. Last week four members of the composing 
room force were compelled to remain at home while 
seeking relief from “flu” aches and pains. 

Shortly after the fall of Corregidor, A. J. Cuthbert- 
son of the Stark-Rath chapel received word that his 
son, Andrew P. Cuthbertson, who had been fighting 
on Bataan, had been taken prisoner by the Japanese. 
Not until this week was further information forth- 
coming. On Tuesday, “Andy” and Mrs. Cuthbertson 
received the regulation card sent out by the Japanese 
military authorities, and stating their son was in good 
health. The son's signature attached to the card gave 
the assurance that he is still alive, and strengthened 
the parents’ hope of his return in the not too far 
distant future. Needless to say, all members of No. 
21 pray for the safe return of the lad to his family. 

At a nuptial mass on Tuesday morning at St. Vin- 
cent de Paul church, Steiner and Green streets, Miss 
Ruth Michelson, daughter of the late Secretary Mich- 
elson of the Typographical Union, was wed to Edward 
Moran, an instructor in the San Francisco public 
schools. 

Word comes of the passing of Robert F. Aveson a 
week ago in Salt Lake City. Well known on the Pa- 
cific Coast, Aveson had left here in 1936, a year after 
retiring to the pension roll, and was 70 years of age 
when death came as the result of a heart attack. 
First coming to San Francisco in 1928, deceased had 
for around nine years worked in the commercial 
branch in the Bay area. 

Pfc. Harold Slattery of the Neal, Stratford & Kerr 
chapel writes from Pueblo, Colo.. where he recently 
was transferred to the Army Air Base near that city. 
With the Union Printers Home but forty miles dis- 
tant, he says he intends to visit there on his first 
leave of absence. 

Reports come from members of Mackenzie & Harris 
chapel that their annual Christmas party this year 
was, if possible, a greater success than in past years. | 
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Plenty of eats and drinks, supplied by the manage- 
mnent, were enjoyed on Christmas eve by the entire 
force, 

At a special meeting this week of the Rotary Color- 
print chapel Evelyn Lewis of the proofroom depart- 
ment was honored by her fellow workers and pre- 
sented with a suitable gift, the occasion being her 
marriage to Mr. Oliver Ziss on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 18. 

George Filmer Jr., of Filmer Bros. Electrotyping 
Company, is another victim of influenza, having been 
confined to his home the past week. 

It is reported that W. E. (“Bill”) Retallack of the 
Rotary Colorprint chapel, who for the past week has 
ween confined to his home with influenza, has recov- 
ered to the extent that he expects to be back on the 
job the first of next week. 

Flora M. O’Connell of the Halle-Cordis proofroom 
was pleasantly surprised on Tuesday by arrival home 
of her son, Jerry O’Connell, a member of the Mer- 
chant Marines who left here close to a year ago for 
service on the high seas. Jerry says he has circled 
the entire globe since leaving San Francisco. He will 
finish up a month’s leave of absence here, and expects 
to sign on again soon. 


Shopping News Chapel Notes— 
By G. E. Mitchell, Jr. 


The management was host to the office and me- 
chanical departments at a Christmas party dinner 
dance at the Press Club, Saturday evening, December 
18. The second War Stamp Christmas party, spon- 
sored by the composing room, was held in the com- 
posing room Wednesday afternoon, December 22, 
between the hours of 4:30 and 6:30. About eighty 
members of the organization participated in the fes- 
tivities. Francis Heuring, Charlie White, Ray Car- 
penter, Bud Stuck, all aides to Bill Gooler, the com- 
mittee chairman, did a fine job. 

Jack Cantrell, son of Charlie Cantrell, is back from 
the south Pacifie war area, and has a thirty-day leave. 
Jack is a signalman, third class, and occupies the 
bridge with the commander. Jack’s decorations show 
three major engagements. Because of the strict. cen- 
sorship, it is impossible to reveal the locale of each 
of these major engagements, but Jack hints he was 
in the biggest of all of them. Part of Jack’s duties are 
with the newly created amphibious corps. 

First Lieutenant Alvin C. Sebring, oldest son of 
“Mike” Sebring, was married in Portland, Ore., De- 
cember 18. “Mike” and the Mrs. journeyed north 
for the wedding. Owing to severe transportation diffi- 
culties it was impossible for the Sebrings to obtain 
space for the return trip immediately after the wed- 
ding. At the time of going to press “Mike” was still 
absent from the chapel. 

The Christmas holiday custom of exchanging cards 
brought messages to the chapel from Frank Sherman, 
Phil Thomas, Sergeant-Major Fred Smith, Charles 
Wilson, Bill Byers and E. L. Gates. Park Pattison, 
the chapel’s Home resident, also forwarded a card 
with the information that Pat was too ill to elab- 
orate upon the greetings because of the “flu” bug 
having hit him hard. 

For the first time since its inception, Shopping News 
chapel day and night shifts met while going on and 
off shifts, Christmas eve. Because of the spirit of 
the occasion and the imminence of Christmas Day, 
“he chapel assembled to participate in libations made 
possible by our own Marilyn King, with Raymond 
Carpenter as master of ceremonies. This, together 
with cigars and cigarettes from several advertisers 
and cheering words from the management, made the 
occasion one long to be remembered. 
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ENDING OF HORROR FILMS ASKED 

The Erie County (N.Y.) Grand Jurors’ Associa- 
tion, at Buffalo, has recommended forming a mo- 
tion-picture code “which will eliminate pictures con- 
taining scenes of extreme cruelty and. horror, be- 
heved to be contributing to child delinquency.” It. 
will make a similar plea for climination of “objec- 


< 


tionable radio programs.” 


Friday, December 31, 1943 


Senate Study of Plight of 
Workers on Fixed Salary 


The plight of white collar and professional work- 
ers on fixed salaries will be examined before a spe- 
cial sub-committee of the Senate education and labor 
committee, of which Senator Thomas of Utah js 
chairman, at hearings to be held January 25-27. Ser- 
ator Pepper of Florida is chairman of the sub-con.- 
mittee. 

Senator Thomas stated that it is apparent the 
health and security of those in the affected groups 
“is imperilled by the economic pressure brought. 
about by the cost-of-living conditions,” and that “it 
is a federal responsibility to see that this segment 
of our society is protected.” “Furthermore,” he con- 
tinued, “it would seem that. the entire economy of 
the nation and the health of the American people 
as a whole is seriously affected by this anomaly.” 

Senator Thomas gave as examples hospital and 
welfare workers, school teachers, municipal workers 
and other service groups. “When their health and 
efficiency are impaired,” he declared, “the general 
public suffers.” 

Because of the “many facets of the problem,” 
Thomas requested a study “from every angle, beyond 
the express mandate of wartime health and eduea- 
tion.” 


Thus You Can Aid Hospitals 


If you have a friend or relative in the hospital in 
this “peak illness” period, the best way to insure 
proper care is to see that you and other visitors don't 
take the time of nurses or hospital personnel. 

Because of personnel shortages, the services of 
nurses and other hospital workers must be devoted 
to patients only, the Health Council of the Commu- 
nity Chest. of San Francisco warns, and also recom- 
mends these rules for friends and relatives of hos- 
pital patients: 


Make vour visits short —within regular visiting 
hours. Make a nice, chatty letter substitute for a 
visit’ whenever. possilbe. 

Don’t call the overburdened hospital switchboard 
for reports on the patient, and especially don’t ask 
to speak to the nurse in charge of the case. 

Limit your floral gifts to small bouquéts or plants 
which require little care. Better still, wait until the 
patient returns home to send flowers. 

Leave young children at home. They are a strain 
on the patient, and often take the time of hospital 
personnel. 

Don't ask for a guest tray. Slip out to a nearby 
restaurant for your meal and save the ration points 
and the services of hospital employees for the pa- 
tients. 

O.P.A. “EVICTION CERTIFICATES” 

The Office of Price Administration has explained 
that “certificates of eviction” issued by that agency 
do not relieve landlords of the necessity for follow- 
ing local laws or ordinances governing eviction of 
tenants. It was stated that in some reported cases 
the O.P.A. certificate has been mistaken for actual 
orders to the tenants to vacate the premises, which 
order ¢an only be issued by local courts. 

ene 
SMILE BROUGHT DISASTER 

Reporting odd accidents of the last twelve months. 
the National Safety Council says that Private Louis 
Henriquez fell fourteen feet down a coal-hole as he 
was strolling along in Denver. Afterward, dug up and 
refreshed with a bath, Private H. explained: “She 
smiled as we passed . . .” 
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Mailer Notes 


; By LEROY C. SMITH 

Lack of interest shown by many members in 
attending the meetings of their unions is shown 
ly President Lotz. Writing in the Los Angeles 
(‘itizen, he says: “Los Angeles Typographical 
Union held no December union meeting—the con- 
stitutional quorum called for attendance of 35 
members, while but 24 were present.” Heavy 
rains on that day were given by President Lotz 
as probable cause for lack of quorum. Regardless 
of weather conditions Mailers’ Union No. 18 never 
has failed to assemble a quorum on union meeting 
days. 

From the Citizen it is also learned Secretary- 
Treasurer Bassett (former president of Los Ange- 
les Mailers’ Union) has appointed Charley Ham- 
ner (also of Los Angeles Mailers’ Union) to the 
position of labor relations representative of the 
l.os Angeles Central Labor Council. Hamner has 
been in charge of the information desk and switch- 
board of the Council. He is a charter member of 
Houston (Tex.) Mailers’ Union, and worked in 
the jurisdiction of No. 18 several years ago. 

Edmund F. Bykowski of Milwaukee Mailers’ 
Union, now in military service and stationed at 
Pittsburg, Calif., visited “the boys” of the Chronicle 
chapel last Friday night and Saturday morning, 
The “color” crew, being a man short on Saturday 
morning, with no available member in sight to 
cover the job, Chapel Chairman Ross induced 
Bykowskl to go to work, which he did very oblig- 
ingly. Bykowski has been quite active in the affairs 
of the Milwaukee union, and still takes an active 
interest in I.T.U. and Mailer affairs. Though treat- 
ed well in military service, he said he enjoyed 
doing a shift with the mailer boys accosionally. 

M. A. (“Mike”) Michelson, Chronicle chapel, 
and “Bert Reid, Call-Bulletin chapel, have been 
confined at home the past week nursing attacks of 
the flu.” Both are reported well along on the road to 
recovery. 


Seeks Parley to Protect 
Steel Industry in West 


State Attorney General Robert W. Kenny an- 
nounced during the past week that. he is attempting 
1o bring about a three-State meeting to fight for the 
West’s infant steel industry. 

The fight will have as goals the resumption of 
work on the Government. financed $180,000,000 steel 
mill at Geneva, Utah, and the placing of western 
representatives on the War Production Board’s steel 
industry advisory board. 

The Government has indicated that the Utah plant 
will not be completed. W.P.B. Director Donald Nel- 
son has refused to give the West a place on the steel 
hoard. Both developments are regarded as a serious 
blow to the West’s hopes for an adequate post-war 
steel industry. 

Kenny telephoned Representative Cecil King, now 
at Los Angeles, and asking King to arrange for a 
three-State meeting, probably in January, at Carson 
City, Nev., with the U.S. Senate committee on steel 
decentralization, headed by Senator McCarran of 
Nevada. 

Present would be the Utah, Nevada and California 
commissions on interstate co-operation. 
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Mrs. Philip A. Crowlie, in charge of consumer in- 
lerests in the O.P.A., says prices of wearing apparel 
we higher and that the quality has deteriorated. 
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LABOR CLARION 


Shelley Is ''Flu'' Victim 


President John F. Shelley of the San Francisco 
Labor Council is one of the many victims of the 
prevailing “flu” epidemic, and as a result has been 
compelled to remain at home during the past week. 
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Railway Strike Off 


The threatened strike on the railroads of the 
country was averted this week when the involved 
unions—both the “operating” and “non-operating” 
groups—agreed to accept arbitration by the Presi- 
dent. Three of the unions, the conductors, firemen, 
switchmen, were the last to agree to the arbitration 
proposal, this occurring on Wednesday. In the mean- 
time, however, the President had ordered seizure and 
operation of the roads by the Government, in antici- 
pation that a strike might take place and to the end 
of keeping railway transportation in operation. 
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Cress Gannon Passes 

His many friends and acquaintances in the city, 
and in the labor movement in particular, learned 
with deep regret of the death of Cress Gannon, man- 
ager of Organized Labor, official paper of the state 
and local Building and Construction Trades Councils 
in California, since it was established. 

Mr. Gannon had been ill for many months, but 
despite the seriousness of his ailment, took to his bed 
only a few days before his passing. He was an hon- 
orary member of several locals connected with the 
building trades, as well as of the State Council of 
unions in the industry. 

See el eee 


War Jobs Ended. Some 
Women Refuse Others 


As the Utah ordinance plant in Salt Lake City 
closed, about 27 per cent of the women employed at 
the plant declined to take other jobs. 

The War Department ordered the plant closed 
because the reserve of small arms ammunition was 
considered adequate. The plant once employed more 
than 10,000 persons. About 55 per cent of the force 
were women, of whom about 40 per cent were mar- 
ried and maintained homes. 

W. E. Peacock, manager of the Salt Lake City 
office of the U. S. Employment Service, said that all 
workers were interviewed in an effort to keep them 
in war work. The result, he said, was that 64 per cent 
went immediately into other war industries in Utah, 
and 6 per cent transferred to war installations out- 
side Utah. 

But of the women 15 per cent, most of them mar- 
ried, declined to continue in any kind of work and 
12 per cent accepted jobs in wholesale and retail 
trade. Peacock said that some of the women undoubt- 
edly would go back to work after the holidays. 

Sa ee 
PAYMENT OF AUTO FEES 

Applications for blue and gold windshield stickers, 
denoting payment of 1944 automobile registration 
fees, will be received from motorists beginning next 
Monday, January 3, at the offices of the State De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles and of the California 
State Automobile Association. The 1944 fees will be 
the same as those paid by motorists last year. 
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Reward for Information 
On Assailants of Swanson 


Victor Swanson, business representative of Oper- 
ating Engineers No. 3, who was the victim of a 
Vicious assault, reported upon last week, is still con- 
fined to the hospital. The announcement was that he 
is resting comfortably and with progress being made. 
as well as could be expected under the circumstances 
brought about by the painful injuries which he 
sustained. 

Local No. 3, the organization of which he is an 
official, has offered a reward of $10,000 for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and conviction of “the 
individual or individuals, organization or organiza- 
tions” responsible for the attack. Those persons hay- 
ing any information to report. on the matter are 
asked to communicate with the San Francisco Police 
Department or any official of Operating Engineers 
No. 3. 

It is further stated that the Chief of Police and 
the District Attorney of San Francisco and an offi- 
cial of Local No. 3 have been designated to deter- 
mine who shall participate in the reward, and the 
proportionate amount if more than one person is 
entitled to such participation. It was also announced 
that at a meeting of the executive board of the San 
Francisco Building and Construction Trades Council, 
held on Thursday of last week, the representatives 
of all the affiliated unions pledged a fund to supple- 
ment the reward that has been posted by the Oper- 
ating Engineers. 

Al Wynn, secretary-treasurer of the Bay Cities 
Metal Trades Council released the following state- 
ment: “We of the Metal Trades Council are certain 
that there are sinister influences behind the attack 
on our brother. We don’t know yet what these in- 
fluences are, but we intend to join in the effort of the 
entire labor movement to find out. The crime has 
all the earmarks of an organized gangsterism, that 
is foreign to our way of life in San Francisco. The 
labor unions of San Francisco will use all their power 
to get to the bottom of it, and speaking for the 
Council I will say that the Council will be relentless 
in its efforts in this matter.” 


Secret Weapons? We Have ‘Em! 


The answer to the threats of the Nazis that “secret 
weapons” will be used to enslave free nations has 
been revealed by Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, 
chief of the Navy Department’s Bureau of Ordnance, 
who said that American workers have been producing 
“secret weapons” of their own for months and that 
these weapons are now being used against the 
enemy. 

Admiral Blandy said one of these amazing new 
secret weapons being produced by American workers 
is so sensational that a foreign scientist labeled it 
“impossible.” These new weapons, he said, are “help- 
ing in a large degree to shorten this war.” 

These new weapons were termed “fully compar- 
able to the German radio controlled bomb and 
acoustic bombing torpedo” and are unknown either 
to the enemy or to the public. “Our new weapons 
ean be and are kept secret, except that the enemy 
receives full knowledge of their effects,” Admiral 
Blandy said. 
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Millions Given Vocational 
Training in Three Years 


Approximately 6,000,000 men and women have been 
given training since July 1, 1940, under the program 
of vocational training for war production workers, 
according to a report to U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker. The program is con- 
ducted through state boards of vocational education 
and public schools and in co-operation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. Other figures and matters re- 
vealed in the report follow: 

The number of war workers trained represents more 
than one-quarter of all workers employed in war 
production industries at the peak of production. The 
program has materially aided in production of air- 
craft, ships, tanks, and ordnance, and has included 
civilians and enlisted personnel of the armed services. 

In the Various Crafts 

Approximately 1,500,000 have been given training 
in aircraft service occupations. There were nearly 
1,000,000 enrollments in courses for the shipbuilding 
industry. The machine tool industry benefited through 
training to the extent of more than 1,000,000 enroll- 
ments. Almost 200,000 persons have been given train- 
ing in radio occupations, more than 131,000 in auto- 
motive service occupations, approximately 100,000 in 
electrical services, and 61,000 civilians were trained 
for the U. S. Army Signal Corps. 

Approximately 1,000,000 women have been given 
training designed to prepare them for scores of occu- 
pations essential to war industries. 

In addition, tens of thousands of workers in plants 
have been given upgrading training to prepare them 
for new jobs or additional responsibilities. “In many 
instances, the schools have set up actual production 
line training programs either in the schools or in the 
plants. 

Half-Million Supervisors 

Approximately 500,000 industrial supervisors have 
been given training in foremen training conferences 
and job instructor training courses. The supervisory 
training program stresses the development of super- 
visory skills, including the handling of men, safety, 
use of materials and machines, development. of better 
methods of production, and the handling of such 
problems as absenteeism and labor turnover. 

State and local representative advisory commit- 
tees, consisting of equal representation of manage- 
ment and labor, are co-operating. 

= pe 
HITS PLAN FOR HUGE PROFITS 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau has de- 
nounced the plan for opening the door to “truly 
extortionate profits” by war contractors. In a bitter 
statement issued at a press conference, Morgenthau 
charged that changes voted by Congress with regard 
to the re-negotiation of war contracts to recapture 
excess profits, “hold the seed of a national scandal.” 
Re-negotiation thus far has recovered more than five 
billion dollars in excess profits. 
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W.M.C. Labor Turnover Report 


Reports to the War Manpower Commission and 
the President's Committee on Congested Production 
Areas from war production centers indicate that im- 
proved community facilities usually can reduce the 
number of workers quitting only if in-plant condi- 
tions are good, an Office of War Information report 
says. 

The report was based upon data from six communi- 
ties reporting the greatest decrease in quitting and 
from six reporting the greatest. increase. 

Reports made by war plants in the twelve areas to 
local U. S. Employment Service offices for August 
and September supplied most of the information for 
the report. Other material was supplied by the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Congested Production Areas. 

The W.M.C. reports indicate that many workers 
have been quitting their jobs without notice and 
without getting certificates of availability as required 
by employment stabilization plans, while many em- 
ployers obviously are either hiring workers without 
requiring such certificates or are granting them gen- 
erously. 

In some areas, where there was good co-operation 
on the part of local industry and labor, employment 
stabilization plans were able to reduce turnover. In 
others, employment stabilization plans failed to keep 
“quits” from increasing. 

Reports on turnover during October and November, 
which will show the effectiveness of the new regula- 
tion, are not vet available. 


University Ousts One Red 
Teacher, Hires Another 


A dispatch to the Examiner from New York last 
Monday stated that authorities at Cornell University 
were disclosed to have acted upon complaints that 
cadets in the Army’s special training program there 
were being indoctrinated with 
line” propaganda. 


Communist “party 

The dispatch went on to state that Cornell dropped 
one Red professor and appointed another Red pro- 
fessor to take his place, without even bothering to 


| notify a subcommittee of the House military affairs 
| committee, which had been investigating the com- 


plaints. 

The discharged professor was Vladimir D. Kaza- 
kevich, declared to be an active “Commie” propa- 
gandist and director of the Russia area courses under 
the cadet training program. 

His successor is Dr. Joshua Kunitz, identified in the 
news dispatch as follows: Former editor of the New 
Masses, former writer for the Daily Worker, and a 
leading spirit in the Fourth Congress of the League 
of American Writers, which in 1941 denounced Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for “attempts to drag us into an im- 
perialistic war.” 

Included in Doctor Kunitz’s ten years’ activity in 
Communist and Communist-front activities, the story 
continued, was his support of the Hitler-Stalin non- 
aggression pact in the New Masses. In 1931 he went 
to Kharkov, Russia, as a delegate to the Second 
World Plenum of the International Bureau of Revo- 
lutionary Writers. 
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Green Sends Message 
To Workers in Europe 


Following is the Christmas message broadcast by 
President William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the workers of Europe: 

“In the true Christmas spirit, the workers of Ameyr- 
ica give their solemn assurance to their fellow work- 
ers in Europe that the forthcoming victory of tho 
United Nations will bring peace on earth and good 
will toward men. 

“The desperate war in which we are now engaged 
is a supreme test to determine once and for all 
whether the forces of good or the forces of evil shall 
prevail in our world. 

“Victory for the Axis is unthinkable because it 
would mean the perpetuation of oppression, misery 
and human degradation. 

Allied Victory Inevitable 

“Victory for the United Nations is inevitable be- 
cause it offers the only hope for the survival of the 
Divine spark in man, the survival of all the things 
that make life worthwhile, the survival of the highest 
precepts of Christianity. 

“The workers of America, serving on the war pro- 
duction front and on the battlefront, are determined 
to stamp out. the hate and the misery and the abject 
slavery which Hitler and his followers have imposed 
upon the peoples of Europe. 

“We fight with inexhaustible strength because our 
war is a war for liberation and for justice. We are 
going to bring freedom to the workers of Europe, 
freedom from forced labor and freedom to join dem- 
ocratic trade unions of their own choice. 

“We fight with unquenchable hope, for our war ix 
a war to end all wars, a people’s war for a people's 
peace. 

“Our Firm Resolve” 

“It is our firm resolve that the coming year shall 
be the last year for all those who willingly and de- 
liberately serve Hitler and the cause of the Nazis. 

“It is our deep conviction that the coming year 
will be the vear of victorious destiny for democracy 
and freedom. 

“With these goals uppermost in mind, the workers 
of America extend their sincere Christmas greetings 
to the workers of Europe. Let us pray that we can 
all celebrate Christmas of 1944 in peace.” 
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CITY EMPLOYEES BUILD GOODWILL 

Every municipal employee in South Pasadena has 
been given a card on which is printed: “Let us re- 
member anyone who will visit us, anyone who will 
call us on the telephone, anyone who will seek our 
aid offers us the privilege of creating goodwill for 
the city of South Pasadena. Let us not throw away 
that privilege. Let us not rebuff the one who gives 
us this opportunity.” 


Pier 
“PRESENTEEISM” MADE SLOGAN 

Stressing “presentecism” in their labor-management 
committee program at S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, 
N. J., the A.F.L. food equipment workers and their 
employers teamed up to score an attendance record 
of 99.6 per cent. The “presenteeism” campaign, con- 
ducted in co-operation with the personnel manager, 
was based on checking of absences and investigation 
of their causes, and on inter-departmental contests 
for good attendance records. 
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Dutch "Underground" on 
Germany's Rehabilitation 


As the Allied Nations move closer to victory, the 
question of what is to be done with Germany be- 
comes ever more a subject of discussion. Below is 
given a contriubtion to the subject, and here repro- 
duced merely as informative to readers interested in 
the matter. It is the answer to the burning query 
given by the Dutch underground movement, which 
hus suffered heavily at the hands of the Nazi dicta- 
tors. The Dutch London weekly paper, Vrij Neder- 
land, quotes from an underground paper published 
in Holland the following article: 

“The alternative of subjugation or immediate equal- 
ity of rights [for Germany] is barren. No people 
win be kept permanently in a state of subjugation— 
not. even colonial peoples. On the other hand, those 
European states which have had to suffer repeatedly 
from German unprovoked aggression, like the Poles, 
the Czechs and the French, could not. agree to im- 
mediate equality of rights. * * * 

Must Be Transition Stage 

“There must be a transition stage during which 
jundamental changes will have to be carried out in 
Germany. This transition stage must not be con- 
ceived as a mere period of time but as a period of 
deeds. Its length depends on the willingness of the 
(Germans to break with their nationalist and militarist 
When they have done so, equality of rights 
van be granted them. * * * 


past. 


“It is a dangerous illusion to assume that, once 
Naziism has been cleared away, a democratic state 
remains. On the contrary, there remains a youth 
thoroughly poisoned by Naziism, a thoroughly poi- 
soned state apparatus, a reactionary, servile judiciary 
and, generally, a social life which is demoralized and 
out of joint. The defeat will destroy National So- 
calism, but not that. nationalist and militarist men- 
tality which reached its high-water mark already in 
the Germany of William II, and in the Prussia of old. 

Must Fight an Evil Mentality 

“This mentality, hostile to civilization and free- 
dom, will have to be fought, for it does not vanish by 
itself. The system of educative instruction and pop- 
war enlightenment will have to be completely changed 
jor that purpose, while the entire state apparatus 
nust be thoroughly purged. True, the democrats in 
the Weimar Republic had also striven for that, but 
they encountered too much opposition from reaction- 
wy quarters. It is the task for the Allies to take 
«re that this time the weak democratic forces will 
wet the opportunity to carry out this transformation. 


This cannot be achieved in a few years’ time. * * * 
“Purging of the state apparatus and transforma- 
tion of instruction and enlightenment are not suffi- 
vient. The reactionary forces must be deprived of 
their social and financial basis, and a new social or- 
ler, a social democracy, must be created. To begin 
with, the big landed estates east. of the Elbe must be 
‘\propriated without compensation * * * Next to the 
Jinkers, the great industrialists, particularly of the 
ron and steel industry, were the supporting pillars | 
ind financiers of National Socialism * * * An end 
will have to be made of their position of power, too. 
Tragedy of Former Republic 
“But you will have to go beyond the dethroning of 
the reactionary power. It was the tragedy of the 
Weimar Republic that for the masses of the German 
jopilation democracy was synonymous with infla- 
lion, war debts, depression and unemployment, ‘cin 
Whreeken ohne Ende’ (horror without an end). In 
the economie field, the republic fell behind the em- | 
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pire * * * Therefore, every policy of holding down 
Germany economically, let alone of dividing her up, 
is out of the question; it is definitely necessary to 
receive Germany into a planned European economy. 
That. the system of production must be completely 
changed applies also to Germany. Instead of serving 
the employer or the firm, production must be gov- 
erned by the interests of the consumers, by the wel- 
fare of the masses of the population. 
Crisis of State Sovereignty 

“We are experiencing at present, as has been ob- 
served not unjustly, a crisis of state sovereignty. One 
of the central problems of the coming peace will be: 
how can we, while preserving cultural autonomy, 
achieve the forming of larger units in the political 
and economic field? * * * A good peace is now incon- 
ceivable unless the states surrender part of their 
economic and political sovereignty to a higher Euro- 
pean authority; we leave it open whether a Euro- 
pean Council, a Federation, a United States of Eu- 
rope, or whatever type of unit will be formed * * * 
Viewed in this context, the problem of equality of 
rights would not be a matter of restoring sovereign 
rights to the defeated state, but of granting it a lim- 
ited influence within the European Council or Feder- 
ation. 

“This has many advantages, not only practically, 
but above all also psychologically; the freedom to 
arms, the freedom to erect or tear down customs bar- 
riers, etc., would exist for Germany as little or as 
much as for any other European state, so that little 
room would be left for political inferiority complexes 
—even among the Germans. It can be made de- 
pendent on developments in Germany how far this 
country will have to be granted influence on the 
course of events in Europe, and how long the stage 
of transition to equality of rights shall last.” 


Choose New Officials for 


e e 
Bakers’ International Union 

New officers were elected at a special session of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union executive board, held in Chicago early this 
month. 

This action was necessitated by the death of A. A. 
Myrup, first president and secretary-treasurer, who 
had served the International in that capacity for the 
past thirty-five years. 

Herman Winter, formerly first vice-president and 
financial secretary, was elected president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Joseph Schmidt was elected first 
vice-president and editor of the Bakers and Confec- 
lioners’ Journal. William Schnitzler was named to 
fill the office of second vice-president and financial 
secretary. 

These officers will guide the international union 
until the next convention takes place in 1947 in Chi- 
cago. 


Eleven 


November Report, State's 
Manufacturing Employment 


Director Paul Scharrenberg of the Department of 
Industrial Relations reports that manufacturing em- 
ployment in California continued to taper off in No- 
vember. 

Making public figures compiled in the department’s 
bureau of labor statistics, the director stated that a 
total of 888,900 wage earners was employed in fac- 
tories in this State in November, compared with 
900,800 in October, and 786,800 in November, 1942. 
The October-November decline this year was attrib- 
uted as being due chiefly to seasonal reduction in 
the canning industry. 

Excluding fish, fruit and vegetable canning, there 
were 858,900 production workers in manufacturing 
industries in November—2600 more than in October, 
but 13,800 less than in August when the all-time peak 
was reached. 

A Leveling-Off Process 

The report disclosed that the sensational rise in 
manufacturing employment in California which start- 
ed in 1939, has leveled off during 1943. Each month 
since last March the increase over the same month 
of last year has become successively smaller. Fac- 
tory employment, excluding canning, in January of 
this year was running 297,000 wage earners, or 59.9 
per cent, ahead of January 1942. In November, the 
margin over 1942 was reduced to 107,900, or 14.4 per 
cent. 

The slackening in the increase in the number of 
manufacturing wage earners is state-wide, Scharren- 
berg’s report pointed out, and reflects the leveling 
off in aircraft and private shipbuilding employment. 
These two industries employed a total of 503,200 
Wage earners in November, compared with 502,500 in 
October and 500,600 last February. 

In the Bay Area 

Allowing for the usual seasonal fluctuations, em- 
ployment in the San Francisco Bay industrial area 
manufacturing plants appears to be stabilizing at ap- 
proximately the level reached in midsummer of this 
year, the report: said. 

A total of 281,900 wage earners was employed in 
this area’s factories in November, compared with 
287,200 in October. This decline also was declared 
to be due chiefly to seasonal contraction in the can- 
ning industry. 

Excluding cannery employees, the number of fac- 
tory workers in the area has fluctuated around 273,- 
000 for the past five months. The slackening in total 
manufacturing employment in the area reflects the 
leveling off in shipbuilding where the number of 
workers has remained relatively unchanged since June. 

a ane er ed 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes says big oil com- 
panies are getting, during the emergencies, thousands 
of miles of pipelines they could not get otherwise. 


After the War.. .what? 


Are you planning today for the home you'd like to build 
when this Emergency is over? SAVE NOW for the down 
payment, so that you will be in a position to obtain an 
F. H. A. loan when materials are once mote available. 


Call any office of The San Francisco Bank for details on 
how you may own your home when this War is over. 


-» For 75 years an expert in Home Finance «e 
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Twelve 


Regards Chiang Kai-Shek 
As Fighter for New World 


[The following article is furnished to the labor 


press by the Moral Re-Armament (M.R.AJ group.) 


“I have great. hope for American labor, because I 
find that labor’s leadership has a greater opportunity 
than anybody else to rouse the millions of the Amer- 
ican people to battle for the building of a~ new 
world.” 


It was not a union officer speaking, but the Rt. 
Rev. Logan H. Roots, for thirty-four years Bishop 
of Hankow, China. 5 

A world traveler who knows statesmen and lead- 
ers of many countries, Bishop Roots speaks from 
close to half a century of experience in China and 
recent visits to almost all parts of his native United 
States. Among his best friends he counts many of 
this country’s leaders of labor, both A.F.L. and C.1.0. 


’ 


“IT have had the opportunity,” he pointed out, 
“while in different states to see the lead that labor 
is taking in the Moral Re-Armament program of 
sound homes, teamwork in industry, and national 
unity. This lead is proving of highest value to our 
war program and is creating the spirit so essential 
for the successful working out of all our post-war 
planning.” 

Study of the Leader 

Bishop Roots traces the indomitable struggle of 
the Chinese people to this same fighting spirit and 
character. 

“My labor friends have often asked me to write 
about China and what America can learn from her, 
and I believe this can best be done by studying the 
man who is giving dynamic and constructive leader- 
ship to the millions of working people throughout 
his nation—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek. 

“Newspapermen at the historic meeting at Cairo 
noted that the carliest riser among the responsible 
men gathered there was the Generalissimo. It was 
reported he was up every day at 5 a. m. 

“Behind this simple observation in the national 
press lies a story that will be of keen interest to 
American labor, because it reveals not only the 
dynamic of the Generalissimo’s war-winning leader- 
ship, but why he has the passionate conviction that 
a new kind of world can and must be built. 

“IT have had the privilege of knowing him per- 
sonally for nearly fifteen years, and there are three 
things which impress me as most characteristic and 
important in his life.” 

Fights for Moral Order 

“The first of these is that he is a fighter. He is a 
professionally trained soldier convinced that fighting 
is a necessary element at the present time in the 
unification of his own country and in the recovery of 
its independence. 

“This fighting spirit of the Generalissimo is illus- 
trated in many stories of both his deeds and his words. 
I think it is fair to say that he fights not only on 
the battlefield but in the realm of ideas, and for 
moral qualities which are often thought of as un- 
connected with the fighting spirit. Asked once how 
far he would go in China’s war of resistance, he de- 
clared that he would be prepared to put 22,000,000 
men into the fight if necessary. At the same time, 
when asked what was his greatest concern in the war, 
he replied with deep conviction, ‘That the Chinese 
should not hate the Japanese.’ 

“Chiang Kai-Shek’s second outstanding character- 
istic is his ability to unite and win the confidence of 
the leaders of China. One of his most trusted gen- 
erals is a Mohammedan soldier who for years was 
an implacable enemy but whom the Generalissimo 
won by a consistent long-time program of military 
action coupled with magnanimous friendliness. 

“The third and deepest thing in the life of the 
Generalissimo is his conviction that God has a plan. 
More than ten years ago, on a visit to the home of 
the Chiangs, I found that they had been reading one 
of the latest books about the work of Moral Re- 
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Armament. The thing that caught their imagination, 
so Madame Chiang told me, was the underlying 
theme of the book—that God has a plan. ‘Because,’ 
she said, ‘if that is true, then God has a plan for 
China right now and a plan for my husband and my- 
self. We want to know,’ she went on, ‘how to find 
the guidance of God so that we can follow it.’ 

“T gave her what I felt were the two essentials. 
First, that you must be willing to do whatever God 
asks you to do; and second, that you must take time 
to listen to Him. Later, as I was leaving, Madame 
Chiang thanked me and said, ‘This will not be the 
last you will hear of our talk.’ It was not the last 
I heard. 

Makes Early Morning Memoranda 

“Tt is a fact. often reported that the Generalissimo 
rises unusually early every morning. Those closer to 
him know that he does this deliberately in order to 
take time to read and pray and think. With suitable 
logic he also makes a memorandum of those things 
which he wishes especially to remember from these 
early morning times, acting upon the experience em- 
bodied in the Chinese proverb, ‘A strong memory is 
not equal to pale ink!’ 

“To Chiang Kai-Shek, Christianity either works or 
it doesn’t. In his own way he is making it work. He 
thinks of Christ primarily as a revolutionary out to 
change everything that is wrong in the individual and 
in the world.” 

Sees a Fighting Faith 

It is from this fighting faith of the Chiangs, Bishop 
Roots believes, that much of the spirit of the Chi- 
nese people springs. The victory they want is not. 
alone a military one; it is the total victory of a new 
spirit that. will create lasting peace and a new Chris- 
tian order, not only in Asia, but throughout the 
world. 

And having this as a common goal, American labor 
could perform no greater service to China’s millions, 
as well as to ourselves, than to work and fight shoul- 
der to shoulder with them until this battle for a 


fear-free, hate-free, greed-free world is won. 


—— +o 

The Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (A.F.L.) 
won an N.L.R.B. election covering employees of the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company in 115 com- 
munities. 
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Eisenhower Takes Steps to 
Liberate Italian Labor 


While Allied troops continue to press northward j), 
their effort to free all of Italy from Axis dominatio). 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower has already taken th. 
steps toward liberating Italian labor, it was an- 
nounced by the War Department. 

A cablegram sent from General Eisenhower’s hea- 
quarters to the War Department revealed that. tho 
Fascist labor syndicates had been abolished under a 
directive issued in Naples and that fullest sanction 
had been given for free organization of workers inty 
unions of their own choosing. Representatives of 
the new labor groups have expressed their wish {o 
co-operate with American and British workers jn 
hastening the destruction of the Axis. 

The freeing of the Italian workers was accompanic« 
by a general increase in wages, according to the ca- 
blegram. Under Fascist rule wages had been near the 
starvation level. 

The pattern for the emancipation of the Italian 
workers was set at the time of the Allied occupation 
of Sicily when similar action was taken to wipe out 
the Fascist corporative societies and syndicates and 
to substitute a free labor movement. 

It is the aim of the Allied Control Commission to 
restore to the Italian workers, as rapidly as military 
developments permit, all of the rights taken away 
from them more than twenty years ago. 


——— oa 


Waste Paper Needed 


Renewed energy is being poured into the drive for 
waste paper and magazines. It was emphasized by 
the San Francisco Civilian War Council that the 
nation as a whole is confronted with an alarming 
scarcity of waste paper. Tremendous demand for 
containers and other products of waste paper from 
the Army and domestic users has caused an un- 
precedented demand, 

School children concluded a month's drive for waste 
paper December 17, and the high school groups re- 
sumed their collections last’ Monday. Joining with 
the students are the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, 
the Salvation Army and other welfare agencies. 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requcsted to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Keary. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 
Gantner & Matterm, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 


Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All nop-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Clea..ing establishments that do not display the 
poe card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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